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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


(FOR  BHOADGAST  USE  OWLY) 


Subject:     "preserves  and  Jams  from  S'ommer  Fruits."     Information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

I  don't  know  what  your  opinion  is,  tut  many  other  good  housekeepers  toll  me 
that  they  "believe  in  putting  up  fruit  at  home  only  when  it  pays.     Those  who  live 
in  cities  and  have  to  "buy  all  their  fruit  often  find  that  making  their  own  jellies, 
preserves  and  so  on  doesn't  save  them  a  cent  —  in  fact,  that  it's  frequently  ex- 
pensive.    So  often  they  have  to  spend  more  for  supplies  than  the  "best  grade  of  fin- 
ished product  will  cost  to  "buy.      when  fresh  fruit  is  selling  at  a  good  price, 
pro'bably  we'll  all  "be  wise  to  "buy  only  enough  to  eat  fresh,  not  to  preserve. 

But  many  other  times  preserving  and  jelly-making  at  home  pays  well.    For  ex- 
ample, it  pays  when  you  have  your  own  fruits  rig'ht  on  the  place,  or  when  you  can 
get  wild  fruits  free  for  the  picking,  or  when  the  relatives  present  you  with  some 
big  "basketfuls  of  fruit  from  their  farm. 

Let's  see.     Last  week  we  talked  ahout  jelly-making,  didn't  we?    ^,?ell ,  jelly 
is  one  good,  old-time  way  of  saving  fruit  for  winter.      But  for  variety's  sake 
you'll  want  other  fruit  sweets  on  your  shelves — preserves  and  conserves,  jams  and 
marmalades,  fruit  butters  and  also  some  "bottles  of  fruit  juice.    We  won't  h^vo 
time  to  discuss  all  these  methods  of  saving  fruit  today,  so  let's  concentrate  on 
one  or  two  of  them — preserves  and  jams,  say.    perhaps  you're  asking,  "T?hat's  the 
difference  "between  preserves  and  jams?"    The  experts  say  that  preserves  are  whole 
small  fruits  or  pieces  of  larger  frmts  cooked  in  a  heavy  s-agar  solution  until 
they  are  clear  and  transparent,  tender  yet  firm  enough  to  keep  their  shape.  They 
say  that  jams  are  sm.all  fruits  like  "berries  or  small  pieces  of  fruit  also  cooked 
down  with  sugar.     To  put  it  another  way,  preserves  contain  large,  firm  pieces  of 
fruit  distinct  in  the  sirup,  while  jams  are  just  a  soft  mass  of  fruit  hlended  with 
the  sirup. 

The  experts  tell  me  that  the  heavy  sugar  solution  or  thick  sirup  is  respon- 
sible for  the  special  texture  and  transparency  of  preserves.    When  you  put  the 
fruit  in  the  sirup,  it  gives  off  its  own  juice  and  a"bsor'bs  sugar.    At  the  same 
time  the  sirup  cooks  down  to  a  thickness  that  will  preserve  the  fruit.     Now  sup- 
pose you  want  to  make  the  pieces  of  fruit  extra  plump.     Then  let  the  mixture  stand 
overnight  in  the  kettle  after  you  have  cooked  it.     This  allows  the  fruit  to  ahsorb 
more  of  the  sirup  than  it  does  during  cooking.     In  the  morning,  drain  the  fruit 
and  reheat  the  juice,    put  the  fruit  in  sterilized  jars  and  pour  the  hot  juice 
over  it.     Seal  the  jars,     That's  that,    preserves  made  of  firm  fruits,  like  quincet 
and  pears,  you  cook  in  sugar  sirup.    "Very  soft  juicy  fruit  like  "berries  you  gen- 
erally put  on  with  just  sugar.    The  sirup  forms  from  this  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
the  fruit.     Cooking  in  sirup  tends  to  make  the  cell  walls  of  the  fruit  tough.  So 
cooking  in  thick  sirup  makes  the  soft  fruits  firmer,  but  the  f im  friiits  tough. 
With  these  solid  fruits,  you'll  sometimes  get  "best  results  "by  cooking  them  until 
tender  in  water  and  then  putting  them  in  sirup. 
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Hhat  kind  of  frmts  to  choose  for  preserves?    Almost  any  kind  that  you  happen 
to  have,    prohahly  you'll  have  hest  results  if  you  use  fruits  that  tend  to  hold 
their  shape.    But  you  can  make  delicious  preserves  out  of  such  soft  fruits  as  "ber- 
ries, cherries,  figs,  peaches  and  apricots,  as  well  as  the  firmer  fru.it s  like  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  pineapple,  plians  and  watermelon  rind.     You  can  even  malce  ^ood  pre- 
serves of  tomatoes,    *7ith  the  veiy  soft  fru.its,  you'll  probably  Imve  best  res'olts 
if  you  select  those  tns.t  aren't  quite  ripe. 

TTell ,  now  what  about  getting  the  different  frn.its  ready  for  preserving?  Ber- 
ries?   pick  them  over  carefully,  then  wash  and  drain.    Cherries?    TJash,  stem  and 
pit  them,    plums?    Just  wash  them  and  prick  the  skin  so  they  will  absorb  sirup. 
You  can  remove  the  skin  of  soft  fruits  like  peaches,  figs  and  apricots  by  dipping 
them  in  hot  water.    Most  people  pare  and  core  quinces,  pears  and  apples,  then  cut 
tbsn  in  halves  and  quarters.     TJatermelon  rind  needs  paring  and  dicing  into  good- 
sized  pieces. 

So  much  for  getting  the  fruit  ready.     How  about  actu.ally  making  it  into  pre- 
serves.   As  we  mentioned,  soft  juicy  fruits  need  different  treatment  from  firm 
fruits.    Use  sugar  alone  with  the  Juicy  fruits  but  thin  sugar  sirup  with  the  firmer 
fruits.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  weigh  your  ingredients.    Use  three-fourths 
to  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  fruit.     If  yoi\  are  pruserving  berries,  cherries  or  soft 
peaches  cover  the  fruit  with  the  proper  amount  of  sugar  and  lot  them  stand  all  nigh 
The  sugar  will  draw  the  juice  f  ro-i  the  fruit.    ITow  put  then  in  a  v;idc  shallow  ket- 
tle to  allow  for  rapid  evaporation,  heau  slowly  to  boiling  and  boil  rapidly  ^xntil 
the  sirup  is  somewhat  thick  and  the  fruit  is  clear.     Let  the  mixture  stand  to  cool. 
This  will  "plump  up"  the  fruit.    ITow  reheat  the  mixture  a.nd  po"ir  it  in  hot  ster- 
ilized jars.     That's  all.     Rapid  cooking  helps  keep  flavor  and  color,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  scorch  the  preserves  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.    And  be  carefiol  not 
to  overcook  the  mixture.     Overcooking  turns  preserves  dark  and  sticky  and  spoils 
their  flavor  and  texture. 

How  if  you  are  making  preserves  from  some  of  the  firm,  less  juicy  friaits,  such 
as  some  varieties  of  plums  and  peaches,  make  a  sirup  by  boiling  tlirea-q^oarters  to 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  one-half  cup  water  for  each  pound  of  fru.it.    Add  yourfruit 
and  cook  rapidly  until  the  mixture  gives  the  jelly  test,  or  until  it  is  slightly 
thicker  than  for  jelly.    Let  the  Toreserves  stand  overnight  to  plump.     If  you.  like 
a  slightly  jellied  juice  and  the  fruit  doesn't  contain  pectin  you  can  add  a  little 
commercial  pectin. 

How  for  jams,  u.se  well-ripened  fruits.     They'll  give  more  flavor.     You  aren't 
interested  in  having  fruit  in  jam  keep  its  shape,    premre  and  weigh  the  fruit  as 
for  preserves.     Use  three-fourths  to  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  fruit.     You  can  use 
one  kind  of  fruit  alone  or  you  can  use  several  together.    Put  the  fruit  in  the  ket- 
tel  using  no  or  a  little  water  and  cook  a  few  minutes.     Crush  the  fruit  with  a 
wooden  potato  masher.    Blueberries  or  an;/  hard  berries  you  cszi  put  thro","igh  a  food 
grinder  beforehand.    How  add  sugar  to  the  boiling  mixture  and  cook  until  thick 
enough  for  the  jelly  test.     Pour  hot  into  hot,  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Por  both  preserves  and  jams,  remember  that  the  important  points  are  preparing 
the  fruit  caref^olly  in  advance,  cooking  rapidly  until  just  done,  never  overcooking. 


Tomorrow:     "Caring  for  Colored  Clothes." 


